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A Christmas Message from the Editor 


On behalf on the University, the Editor wishes to extend to all members 
of the teaching faculty, both full-time and part-time, Seasons Greetings and Best 
Wishes for 'A Very Merry Christmas and A Happy and Successful New Year'. Too, 
he wishes to thank all staff-members who have responded to his appeals for 
material to be included in the various issues of the Faculty Newsletter during 
the past year and, at the same time, to express the hope that they, and still 
other members of the staff, will volunteer still further material in the New 
Year. It is certain that this Newsletter will only develop in direct proportion 
to the active and 'material' support accorded to it by its particular community. 


The year in prospect promises to be even busier for all concerned than 
the past year has been, busy as it was. The large-scale increase in student 
numbers in both the Day and Evening divisions of the University this year has 
created many problems for both the Administration and the Faculty which have 
been or are being solved as time goes on, Naturally, everyone related to the 
University welcomed the beginning of work on our new building when this began 
in November with the demolition process. Yet this relief from the pressure 
of lack of space is still three years in the offing so that, in the meantime, 
we shall still have to contend with many of these problems which currently 
plague us. For example, the need for development and expansion of the Library 
and its ancillary services is being actively met with every effort being made 
to expedite this growth. In the area of staff development, recruitment is 
being carried on to add highly-qualified members to the teaching staff. With 
regard to the most pressing needs for additional accommodation of various 
kinds, everything is being done to relieve this situation as rapidly as possible. 
To sum up, it is evident to all that we are caught up in a continuing period 
of dynamic growth in our institution, not only in terms of numbers and physical 
plant and equipment but in the development of possible new programmes of study 
both at the undergraduate and graduate levels. It is all the more necessary, 
therefore, that the University continues to have the complete and wholehearted 
support of all its members in these large-scale undertakings. 


Such growth in size and numbers, however, would be relatively meaning- 
less if it were to be accomplished at the expense of quality: to maintain and 
improve the quality of our courses and degree programmes is, therefore, the 
reverse of this coin of growth and more difficult to achieve. It has been said 
many times that the mere possession of the most elaborate physical plant and 
equipment does not, of necessity, create the institution whether it be a 
University or any other. Certainly, no one would argue against the desirability 
of the best possible facilities of all kinds but the fact remains that it is 
the people who occupy and use these facilities who give meaning and purpose 
to the process. If these people are dedicated to a common ideal or objective, 
then it is certain that their joint efforts must be successful. It is in this 
spirit, then, that we must co-operate and work towards the achievement of those 
goals which we have set for ourselves as an academic community: to do less 
than our best would be to dishonour not only those goals but the institution 
which we all serve and which has been so laboriously built over so many years 
by so many people. 


Editorial Commentary: 


Erratum, 


The Editor would like to correct an omission from the last issue of the 
Faculty Newsletter with reference to the Committee, appointed by the Principal 
by authority of Faculty Council, "to study the whole matter of offering sections 
of courses in the French language and to examine the results of this experimental 
programme". Unfortunately, the namesof Dr. Roger Verschingel, Associate Professor 
of Chemistry, was inadvertently omitted from the list of the members of this most 
important Committee. It is to be hoped that Dr. Verschingel will accept the 
Editor's apology with the assurance that it is well known that he is in the most 
fortunate position of being able to make a significant contribution to the work 
of this Committee. 


Concerning the new Faculty Councils: 


As a result of the elections which were held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
November 13th and 14th, the membership of the Faculty Councils of Science and 
Arts was established as follows: 


Faculty Council of Science 
coteeatinedioclaseapaspetnestennapessictint ins aaomienatataens 


Dean S. Madras, Chairman 

Prof. J.M. Honeyman 

Prof. N.E. Smith 

Prof, W.R. Raudorf 

Assoc. Prof. J.R. Ufford 

Assoc. Prof, R.H. Verschingel 

Assoc. Prof, F.W. Bedford 

Asst, Prof. R.V. Webber 

Asst. Prof. J.C. Turgeon 

Assoc. Prof. E. Vowles, Assistant to the Vice-Principal 
Mrs. E, Knapp, representative of the Librarian © 

Mr. Donald E. Ayre, Secretary and representative of the Registrar 


Faculty Council of Arts 


Dean J.W. O'Brien, Chairman 
Assoc. Prof. Vowles, Assistant to the Vice-Principal 
Asst. Prof. Clinch 

Prof. Compton 

Asst. Prof. Dimock 

Prof. W.R. Fraser 

Prof. Lermer 

Assoc. Prof. Mahoney 

Prof, McCullough 

Asst. Prof. Pinsky 

Prof, Potter 

Prof. Quinn 

Asst. Prof. Sinyard 

Prof. Whitelaw 

Asst. Prof. Widdows 

Prof. Wasserman 

Assoc. Prof. Lamb 

Assoc. Prof. Francis 


Cont'd 
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Faculty Council of Arts Cont'd. 


Asst. Prof. Butovsky 

Asst. Prof. MacLean 

Asst. Prof. Sherman 

Assoc. Prof. Lewis 

Assoc. Prof. Stewart 

Assoc. Prof. Zweig 

Asst. Prof. Jonassohn 

Asst, Prof. Guindon 

Asst. Prof. Armstrong 

Mrs. E. Knapp, representative of the Librarian ~ 
Miss Mona Osborne, Secretary and representative of the Registrar 


No elections were held for the Faculty Councils of Engineering or Commerce being 
unnecessary in view of the fact that there were not enough full-time faculty to fill 
the vacancies in each category. The composition of these two Councils is as follows: 


Faculty Council of Engineering 


Dean J. Bordan, Chairman 

Assoc. Prof. E. Vowles, Assistant to the Vice-Principal 
Asst. Prof. C. Goldman 

Asst. Prof. M. Iqbal 

Asst. Prof.J.G. Dick 

Asst. Prof. J. Senez 

Asst. Prof. Sharma 

Assoc, Prof. D.L. Peets, Registrar 

Mr. M.J. McCahill, representative of the Librarian 

Mr. Graham Martin, Secretary 


Faculty Council of Commerce 


Prof. D.B. Clarke, Chairman 

Prof. J.G. Finnie 

Asst. Prof. A. Dickie 

Asst. Prof. G.R. Curnew 

Asst. Prof. H. Mann 

Asst. Prof. G. Fulton 

Asst. Prof. R. Belkin 

Asst. Prof. M. Harrow 

Assoc, Prof. D.L. Peets, Registrar 
Mr. M.J. McCahill, representative of the Librarian 
Asst. Prof. Z.G. Popp, Secretary 


Items of Interest: 

Miss Norma Springford, Lecturer in Fine Arts in the University was 
the adjudicator for the Peterborough and District Drama Association's 13th 
annual festival held on November 22, 1963. Miss Springford brought to this 
fest a wealth of experience in the drama for not only does she lecture in 
Fine Arts 252 (The Technique of Play Production) but she is also the 
producer of the Mountain Playhouse in Montreal, president of the Canadian 
Theatre Centre and a member of the national executive and governor of the 
Dominion Drama Festival. 


Assoc. Prof. F.W. Bedford, of the Mathematics Department, is the 
co-author of a new textbook in Mathematics, "Secondary School Mathematics", 
recently published by McGraw Hill (Canada) Ltd. Featuring a new and different 
approach to the problem of teaching high school Mathematics, the book is in- 
tended to be one of a series which, once completed by the student, will enable 
him to proceed directly to Calculus in his freshman year at College. Congrat- 
ulations are due to Prof, Bedford for this achievement. 


On November 8th, Principal and Mrs. R.C. Rae were co-patrons of the 
3rd Annual Scholarship Ball of the Montreal-Lakeshore Rotary Club held at the 
Montreal Aeroport Hilton Hotel, Dorval. With the proceeds from the Ball going to 
the Scholarship Fund, it is planned to award six bursaries to Lakeshore students, 
three to last year's winners for continuation of their studies and three new ones, 


On December 7th, Dr. B.W. Roberts, Chancellor of the University, opened 
an Exhibition of Canadian Art which was to be on display in the Faculty Club 
until December 17th. All of the pieces of Art which the University has been 
collecting for the past several years havebeen on display. The following are 
Dr. Roberts' remarks made on the occasion of the opening of the exhibition: 


i It used to be said of our country, that it was a cultural and 
artistic DESERT. The shame of it was that we often said it about ourselves, 


But now the climate has changed and the desert has bloomed, And we 
are beginning to wonder if the earlier criticism was valid. 


Was there ever REALLY an artistic void? Or was it simply that we 
Canadians kept our artistry hidden away in a cupboard and convinced each other 
that it didn't exist? For to SEE, to ''FEEL" and to ENJOY the art that is about 
us, is - perhaps - the only true justification for its creation in the first 
place. Fortunately, today we are creating, preserving and EXHIBITING a wealth 
of Canadian art, representative of EVERY FACET of our collective character. 


The interest and the generosity of some 100 donors have made possible 
The Sir George Williams University Collection of Canadian Art. To them, and to 
Mr. Samuel Schecter who has been the prime mover in the establishment of this 
magnificent collection, we must express our deep gratitude. 


A collection such as ours has the power to provoke, to please, to 
excite, to infuriate and to transmit through the eye to the mind, the stimul- 
ation of individual creativity. In declaring this exhibition officially “open”; 
I predict that you will, indeed, be stimulated and handsomely rewarded. 
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The October issue of 'Le Quincaillier', published in Montreal, con- 
tained an article by Mr. Harold Shaffer, Director of the Sir George Williams 
School of Retailing, entitled, "Elaborez un programme; votre succés en dépend". 
It is to be noted that Mr. Shaffer has written a book entitled, "How to be a 
Successful Retailer". He succeeded Miss Patricia Dunton as Director of the 
School upon her retirement from this post last Spring. 


Mr. Malcolm B. Foster, a new member of the full-time staff in the 
Department of English, has recently written a children's book entitled, ''The 
Prince with a Hundred Dragons", (published by Doubleday). Reference to its 
publication was contained in a lengthy article in the Telegram Weekend 
Magazine on November 9, 1963. It is only fitting that the English Department 
should not be outdone by the Departments of Mathematics and Political Science 
so that all members of the English Department, as well as all other staff- 
members, would wish to congratulate Mr. Foster upon his contribution to Canadian 
juvenile literature. 


The following memo was received by the Editor from Mr. Donald F. Young, 
Administrative Assistant in the Office of Student Affairs, which he wished to 
have published in this issue of the Newsletter: 


ny Concerning the Annual Winter Carnival 


The Winter Carnival Committee has planned a programme for the Faculty 
as part of the "Day up North" on February 7th. It will take place at Mont 
Habitant in St. Sauveur. A cordial invitation to participate is extended to 
all members of the Faculty. 


The students have made the following arrangements: 


1. <A 2-room suite will be available for a faculty center in 
the Mont Habitant Motel. Refreshments will be available. 


2. A meal will be served to the faculty and their families 
in the dining room downstairs. 


3.. A skating rink will be available for the children. 
4. Ski-doos will be available. 


5. There will be a special bus for the faculty. It would 
leave Montreal at 9:00 A.M. and leave up north about 
4:30 P.M. 


6. The Carnival Committee will provide entrance and ski 
tow tickets. 


There will be no charge for faculty members who participate. 
Please make your reservations by dropping a note to the Winter Carnival 


Committee through the university mail. i 
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(Editor's Note: The following is the text of the address given by the 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor at Fall Convocation on November 22, 1963, 

in the Salvation Army Citadel on Drummond Street. It was thought that 
members of both the full-time and part-time staff, who were not present 

on this occasion, might appreciate the opportunity of reading this address. 
Your attention is drawn particularly to the Principal's remarks concerning 
Dr. J. W. Bridges, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, in which he paid a 
well-deserved tribute to this gentleman and scholar upon his retirement 
from more than twenty years of invaluable service to this University. ) 


Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Carsley, distinguished guests, members of 


Convocation - Ladies and Gentlemen. 


May I first associate myself with the Chancellor in the greetings 
and appreciation which he has extended to our guest speaker, Mr. C. F. Carsley. 
We have enjoyed and benefitted from his fine message and we are grateful to 
him for participating in our Convocation. There is an expectation of 
university graduates that they will make a contribution to their com- 
munities as active and responsible citizens. Mr. Carsley in his manner, 
words and actions can serve as a challenging example of the kind of 
effective citizens we should all strive to become. We thank you, Mr. Carsley, 
for your fine address and we are greatly in your debt for your outstanding 
services to our community, our province and our country. 


To the members of the graduating class and to those who have received 
diplomas and certificates this evening I extend my hearty congratulations. 
To all of you I offer my best wishes for every success and happiness in your 
future endeavours; whether it be in the field of advanced studies or in 
constructive réles in industrial, commercial, educational and other fields of 
endeavour. 


Graduates of Fall Convocation should be aware that they are part of the 
total graduating class of the 1963~64 academic year and, as such, they are 
eligible for certain "extra" activities that have tended to occur at the 
time of the Spring Convocation. I am referring to such events as the 
Baccalaureate Service and the Graduation Class Banquet and Ball. Fall 
graduates are also given full consideration for prizes and awards that 
are presented at the close of the academic year. It is always a matter of 
great satisfaction for faculty to learn that members of the Fall graduating 
class, each year, have been named to outstanding prizes. For instance, 
Miss Bonnie Louise Hamrick, B.Se., who received her degree at the Fall 
Convocation of 1962, last spring received two of the University’s highest 
awards - "The Canadian International Paper Company Prize in Biology" and 
the “Mappin Medal", presented annually to “the highest ranking graduating 
student in Science”. We will all hope that among the prize awards made 
in the spring of 1964, the list will contain the names of members of this 
Fall Convocation. 


Of the 152 who have received degrees this evening, twenty-seven represent 
the fairer sex - less than one-fifth of the total but, as we all know, a 
reasonable balance. We make no distinction at Sir George between day and 
evening graduates, which is in line with our practice of parallelism, but 
it is of interest to notice that seventy-one of you completed your require- 
ments in Day classes and eighty-one of you were registered in the Evening 
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Division. Fifty-three of you are married, forty-five men and eight women - 
and we would extend special greetings to Mr. and Mrs. Lehotay who are graduating 
together. 


The age span of this class reflects the usual pattern at Sir George ~ the 
ages range from under twenty-one years of age - and there are two of you in 
this category - to those who admit to forty years plus = some are more "plus" 
than others. The distribution of occupations, mainly among the Evening 
graduates, is also diverse. Twenty-one of you are teachers, some thirty=- 
eight are engaged in commercial work, ten as accountants or bookkeepers; 
while many of you are employed with industrial concerns; nine as technicians. 
Nobody admits to being a housewife; perhaps the term needs to be dignified a 
bit - perhaps the term “home-maker” or "home economist" or "family engineer" 
would elicit more response. As always you are a group broadly representative 
of the economic, social and cultural elements of the community, but you also 
have the common factor of being "Georgians" and, now, alumni and alumnae of 
Sir George. 


I would also share in the greetings extended by the Chancellor to the 
parents, families and friends of the graduating class who have assembled here 
tonight. They share, with the faculty, officers and staff of Sir George, in 
the joys and commendations of this evening. Convocation rightly concentrates 
its attention tonight on those who are receiving degrees, diplomas and 
certificates; but I hope that you will allow me to stray very slightly from 
this focus to add a commendation which I am sure will meet with general 
approval. Regretably absent from his rightful place with the faculty 
tonight there is a gentleman and a scholar who has made a magnificent 
contribution to our University. He is an outstanding scholar whose contri- 
bution to his field is known, recognized and respected in North America and 
throughout the world, He is a great teacher who has stimulated and developed 
his legion of students over a long and distinguished career. He demonstrates 
warm and genuine concern for his students as persons and has unflinchingly 
spoken up on their behalf in every quarter on all occasions. He is a dear 
and revered colleague who has won the respect and love of all who have had 
the privilege of w orking with him. His decision to retire, made last 
Spring, has filled all of us with regret ands orrow, tempered only in part 
by the knowledge that he is readily available for company, consolation and 
consultation. His contribution to Sir George is incalculable; we will 
always be in his debt. I am referring, as you have surely assumed, to our 
most distinguished Professor Emeritus, Dr. J. W. Bridges. We extend to him 
our very best wishes for good health and happiness and we beseech his 
continued company and participation in our affairs for countless years to 
come. 


And now, in closing, may I again offer my congratulations and best wishes 
to each member of the graduating class and to those who have received diplomas 
and certificates. Semi-annually, at least, I make this same statement: "A 
university’s reputation rests on many things, but among the most important is 
the example set by its graduates," They carry its mark into all quarters of 
life and one might say into all quarters of our world. The credit you gain for 
yourselves as mature, intelligent and productive citizens will reflect favourably 
upon Sir George. We will watch your progress with great interest; we hope, in 
turn, that you will remember your Alma Mater. May you have a full measure of 
happiness, satisfaction and achievement in the days to come. 
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SIR GEORGE WILLIAMS UNIVERSITY - FALL CONVOCATION 


(Editor's Note: The following is the text of the address given by the 
Convocation guest speaker, Mr. C. F. Carsley, at Fall Convocation on 
November 22, 1963. As in the case of Principal Rae's address, it was 
thought that members of both the full-time and part-time faculty, who 
were not present on this occasion, might appreciate the opportunity of 
reading it). 


Mr. Chancellor, Mr. Principal, distinguished guests, members of Convocation, 
Ladies and Gentlemen. 


I'm afraid that this is going to be a very unstylish convocation speech. 


I realize, of course, that the popular, up-to-date attitude in Canada 
today is pessimism. Among the smart, young set in the business world, the 
old idea of boosting Canada is becoming almost as unfashionable as cuffs on 
trousers. And many members of my own generation are equally guilty. Politicians 
inspired by a variety of motives keep warning us that the country is heading for 
dissolution. University professors sound the death knell on television. Editors 
keep newspaper columns bristling with dire predictions. 


They tell us that we might be swallowed up by the United States. Only a 
few months ago, we were warned to batten down the hatches because Britain was 
going to enter the Common Market. When Britain didn't go into the Market, 
another set of storm warnings was hoisted. We are told that Quebec will get 
what it wants = or else! Other experts claim that our military defences are 
obsolete, our parliamentary system is inefficient, our schools inadequate, our 
morals degenerate and our physiques crumbling. 


Well, I suppose that there's a certain negative satisfaction in living 
with your head in the lion's mo.th. When the awful snap comes, you can always 
say, "Ha, that's just what I expected”. 


My own feeling, fashionable or not, is that this mentality is dangerous. 
I am not, of course, pleading for blind optimism. No one wants to see 
Canadians become a nation of Babbits or boosters. It is necessary to recog- 
nize problems if we are going to deal with them properly. But we shou'dn’t 
become hypnotized by difficulties. We shouldn't spend so much time looking 
at problems that we lose sight of our own ability to cope with them. 


I myself can look back on a pretty good quarter-century of Canadian 
achievement. When I was sitting where you are today, wondering when the 
boring speech was going to end, Canada was still in the middle of a severe 
economic depression. As soon as we started to get back on an even keel, 
the war broke out. But despite difficulties, we managed to achieve one of 
the highest standards of living in the world; we played a significant role 
in international affairs; and our culture, supposedly non-existent, produced 
the Stratford Festival, Jean-Paul Riopelle, Hugh MacLennan, Glenn Gould, 
Norman McLaren - not to mention radio and television services of consistently 
high calibre, in both languages. 


The fact is that a great deal has been accomplished, not by Canadians 
inspired by some kind of mystic nationalism tut by Canadians who believed in 
themselves. This is always the most important thing: the belief that you, 


personally, have an important role in the world and that you are ready to 
grasp opportunities when they arise. 


Of course, I realize that none of you would be here now unless you were 
convinced that there are opportunities ahead. Many of you have sacrificed a 
great deal to obtain the degrees which you are receiving today. Graduates of 
this university probably have a more realistic appreciation of the job ahead 
than many of the young men and women leaving some of our older institutions. 


But there is a certain danger in convocation day, in this formal ending 
of academic studies. There may be a tendency to divide life into compartments 
that are too rigid. There may be a feeling that the time has come to get out 
into the world and to take everything that you can get. 


I'm afraid that our system at times seems to encourage this approach. 
We like to talk about "free enterprise” - as if there were any such thing as 
a truly private enterprise. We make the mistake of thinking, particularly 
when we get wrapped up in the business of making a living, that the main idea 
is to get there first, get the most and get the other fellow out of the way. 


You aren't going to persuade a business man like myself that competition 
isn't a good thing. That goes without saying. But the competition to get ahead 
has to be combined with a great deal of intelligent giving. Otherwise, the whole 
system will start to collapse. 


The individual who concentrates only on his own affairs, and takes no 
interest in the community, is sabotaging the free enterprise system. He fails 
to realize that the only reason he can do business is because many people are 
working to hold together a stable political, economic and social system. He calls 
himself a self-made man without realizing that he owes his success to the society 
in which he lives. And because of this, he is under some sort of obligation to 
help that society function properly. 


In his own self-interest, he cannot afford to let other people run the 
whole show. He should be politically active himself. 


Now I don't mean that he has to run for office, although we could do with 
a few more businessmen in politics and a smaller number of lawyers. I am using 
the phrase "politically active" in a very wide sense. 


Bertrand de Jouvenal, a contemporary French philosopher, has reminded us 
that politics is an everyday activity at once more widespread and more necessary 
than is commonly thought. He has stated that each of us, even if he gives no 
thought to it, has a political activity and exercises an authority. 


In other words, our own attitudes have a strong influence on the community. 
If we all want to be takers - weil, the state will provide. Politicians will 
always produce bread and circuses on demand. But the price, in terms of individual 
freedom, will be high. 


Our system today functions reasonably well because a large number of people 
do contribute. Our elaborate social welfare schemes work, because we have recognized 
an obligation to contribute to assist others who are unable to help themselves 
through no fault of their own. They also work because private citizens continue 
to give money, time and energy to private welfare plans which fill in the many 
inevitable gaps in government schemes. 
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Our political sys‘em functions reasonably well and remains reasonably 
democratic because many people do take an interest, an unselfish interest, 
in politics. But the average Canadian, andparticularly the average Quebecer, 
and even more particularly the average English-speaking Quebecer, has a long 
way to go before he fully appreciates and uses the political power that he 
possesses. 


In many universities, and this one is certainly no exception, there is an 
active democratic tradition. The number of activities organized here by students 
indicates this. But it is important to continue this sort of activity when you 
move from the university into the larger community. 


You should join your professional associations. You should see to it that 
these associations exert influence on government in cases where their expert advice 
is needed. 


If engineers disagree with the way a subway is being constructed - of course, 
I'm only using a hypothetic example here - they should make their opinions known 
publicly through their association. If architects disagree with the location of 
a World's Fair - this isn't so hypothetical - they should say so. Trained people 
like yourselves have tremendous opportunities to influence events; and I prefer to 
use the word opportunity rather than obligation. It is not something we have to 
do. It is something we should want to do because we are proud of possessing a 
useful skill. 


This kind of activity is more important for English-speaking Montrealers 
today than for any other group in Canada. If any group has been guilty of living 
in isolation, we have. At last we are coming out of it. We are really beginning 
to take a realistic look at our position in this province and the opportunities we 
have for co-operation. How well we succeed in working openly and honestly with 
our co-citizens will determine, to a great extent, the future of this country, and, 
I quote Thomas Carlyle, - “Our main business is not to see what lies dimly at a 
distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand". 
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"In Appreciation" 


On Saturday evening, November 23, 1963, the Faculty Club of the University 
was the scene of a party given in honour of Dr. James Winfred Bridges, Professor 
Emeritus of Psychology, by his friends and colleagues on the staff of this 
university as a mark of their continuing friendship, respect and admiration 
for him and the splendid contribution which he has made to the development and 
reputation of this institution. While formally attested to by the presentation 
to him by Dr. H. F. Hall, Principal Emeritus, of an illuminated scroll, a modern 
painting and a piece of ancient Indian pottery, the latter gifts being symbolic 
of his life-long interest in Art and Anthropology, the reality of this esteem 
for him as a gentleman and a scholar was personally attested to by the warmth 
of the expressions of best wishes for a long, happy and well-merited retirement 
from the activities and responsibilities which he had borne so well for more 
than two decades. 


It is typical of the man that, while he appreciated the personal gifts 
to him very much, he derived greater pleasure from the fact that it was 
announced to him and the assembled friends that the award for the highest- 
ranking graduating student each year in Psychology would be a medal established 
in his name and in honour of him. The truth of these assertions may be seen 
from the following excerpts from a letter received from him by the Editor: 


"I wish to express through you to the entire faculty 
my thanks and appreciation for all they have done for me, 
culminating in the party on Saturday night, November 23rd. 
I enjoyed everything, but I want to express my very special 
appreciation for the Seroll and for the award in my name to 
a high-ranking student in Psychology. 


I should like to add that the only thing that has 
worried me a bit about my retirement was the possible loss 
of social contact. This I felt would indeed be boring. 
However, I am glad to say that there is at present no 
evidence that this will occur; and so again with thanks 
and appreciation." 


Needless to say, his natural concern for the possibility of becoming 
estranged, through retirement, is groundless, When a man has contributed 
so much to his institution, his countless students, colleagues and friends 
as he has done, there is no danger of his being forgotten or losing ‘social 
contact' as he said in his letter. To have known and worked with him over 
the years has been a privilege shared by his colleagues and friends and his 
students alike. 


It is only fitting, therefore, that this opportunity should be taken of 
expressing, publicly in this medium, the very best wishes of this total academic 
community for his continued good healthad happiness in his retirement. He may 
rest assured that the fine example he has set in his teaching and scholarly 
devotion to his field of study as well as the catholicity of his other interests 
will long be remembered by all who know him and has already become a part of the 
scholarly tradition of this University. 
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To Ph.D. or Not to Ph.D. 


If I were to be asked, by an eager undergraduate, for an unqualified 
"yes" or "no" to this implied question, I am afraid that I would be tempted 
to answer "no", on the basis of my own experiences. I have no intention, 
however, of relating these experiences, for they are relatively unimportant 
in the total context of this vital question. Rather, I would like to comment 
on the reasons for my inclination to discourage students from proceeding to 
a Ph.D. -= at least under the system as it is constituted presently. 


It would be the grossest of folly on my part, to suggest that I am fully 
aware of what goes on in Graduate Schools everywhere, or even in different 
departments within a given university. My experiences, and consequently my 
conclusions are necessarily subjective. I do believe sincerely, however, that 
what I am about to describe will be applicable in a sufficient number of 
instances to represent the average situation as it exists in universities 
throughout Canada. At this time, in our development at ‘Sir George’, it is 
important for us to consider the question of graduate education, especially 
insofar as our aims are concerned, in introducing graduate work at our univer- 
sity. There exists no choice for us as to whether or not we shall have a 
Graduate School at ‘Sir George’. This is inevitable. The question before 
us is what form shall the Graduate School take -- what shall be its under- 
lying philosophy? It is within this context that I would like to examine 
the question as to the advisability of a person proceeding to a Ph.D. degree. 


Every Spring at Convocation, I hear the new holders of Bachelor's degrees 
being filled, almost to the point of overflowing, with the stuff that dreams 
are made of. You've got the world by the tail -- the world is your oyster. 

I recall the hopes, and, I might add, the delusions of my own Convocation 
back in 1947. It took but a few years outside the hallowed halls of the 
university to realize that you didn't have the world by the tail -- more 

like the other way round. Your new Bachelors degree was being devalued, 

even then, till it was little more than a good High School diploma, in the 
eyes of your employer. Surely there must be a mistake somewhere. I recall, 
distinctly, having to work much harder and longer than I ever did, at the 
university, in order to graduate, than I did at High School. While I was 

an undergraduate, I had encountered several professors who were Ph.D's, but 
quite frankly I was never terribly curious as to how to become one, or really 
what they were. Indeed my first impression of a Ph.D. was based on a description 
attributed to Clarence C. Little, ex-President of the University of Michigan. 
In essence, President Little stated that many professors became professors 
somewhat as follows: After having graduated, and having been a member of 

Phi Beta Kappa, the devil (usually a friend) advises them to teach. They 
qualify to teach by writing a thesis” on some subject such as "The Suspenders 
of Henry VIII"'. This new Ph.D. begins to teach a class of Freshmen, who are 

as disdainful of his alleged knowledge as he is of their combined ignorance. 
Occasionally, however, one bright soul alleges, as does the professor, that 
the suspenders of Henry VIII are the most important things in the world. This 
one sou] is rescued from the quagmire of ignorance which engulfs his classmates, 


x A thesis subject is, by definition, something about which no one has ever 
cared to write before. 
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and is guided unerringly towards a Ph.D. (on the suspenders of Henry VIII) 
by his new mentor. 


The foregoing description of the process of the making of a Ph.D. is 
perhaps an exaggeration, but I do not believe that it is a complete falsifi- 
cation of the situation. There does exist this type of attitude among some 
of the professors who are placed in charge of graduate students. I shall 
comment more on this point later on. Permit me to digress, momentarily, in 
order that I may relate how many of those of us who became Ph.D's, in spite 
of the type of situation which President Little described, undertook to do so. 


As I said earlier, the new holder of a Bachelor's degree, who goes out 
into industry, finds that no longer is he considered to be an educated person. 
Industry asks you to be a specialist. The edict seems to be "specialize or 
stagnate." What is aperson to do? Usually by the time that the unsuspecting 
neophyte university graduate comes to a realization of the cruel facts of 
industry, he has already undertaken the responsibilities of marriage. Now 
the squeeze begins. He cannot progress in his earning ability to a satisfactory 
level, by present day standards, with a Bachelor's degree, and he cannot afford 
to give up his job -- unless his wife agrees to work while he is in school, and 
is able to defer starting their family. All kinds of supplementary pressures -- 
social, religious and psychological, begin to exert themselves on an already 
perplexing, and sometimes frustrating, situation. Finally a decision is 
reached, The husband will go back to school for one year to study for a 
Master's degree. Surely then he will have acquired a degree of specialization 
acceptable to industry. Some time later, usually closer to two years than to 
one year, and many frustrations later, our friend emerges with a Master's 
degree. Now that he has demonstrated his ability to do specialized work, 
surely industry will allow him to do just that. But will they? It seems, 
nowadays, that industry tends to regard the person with a Master's degree, 
especially in the sciences, as a failed Ph.D. You are in a kind of No-Man's- 
Land. You are neither fish nor fowl. Those with Bachelor's degrees no longer 
feel a kinship with you, and those with Ph.D's won't accept you as an equal. 
More important still, you are a kind of anachronism in industry. What do you 
do? Do you ask your wife to repeat the process of sending you to school, for 
God knows how long, in order for you to obtain a Ph.D., or do you try to beat 
the system, knowing full well that you may not be able to do so? If you are 
fortunate enough to have a wife whose principal concern is your mutual happiness, 
she will agree to your returning to school for another ill-defined period of 
study in pursuit of a Ph.D. degree. Otherwise you are doomed to an eternal 
frustration in industry, where there seems to be no place in which to fit the 
person with a Master's degree. One solution, being taken more and more these 
days, is that many frustrated holders of Master’s degrees are turning to teach- 
ing in our secondary school system. While this may be helping to alleviate 
the serious shortage of teachers in the secondary schools, it represents, in 
my view, just about the worst way of recruiting teachers. Teaching in a 
secondary school has become an escape, rather than a persuasion. Salaries 
have become quite attractive, and in time, one may proceed to a very well 
paid position in the educational hierarchy. Teaching becomes the secondary 
pursuit in such instances; prestige and job security become the primary 
motivation for entering the teaching profession. 


eo hae 


What about the person who goes on for the Ph.D.? I read daily, with a 
mixture of amusement and amazement, of the chronic shortage of Ph.D's in 
Canada (and the United States of America). It seems to me, from my limited 
awareness of economics, that if the demand is high and the supply is low, 
certain things follow as a logical consequence. But do they? First of all, 
when a student enters Graduate School to do research work, it has been my 
experience that the professors try to impress upon you that a rare privilege 
has been extended you in having been accepted to study under them on a problem 
of their own choosing. It does not seem to occur to these same professors that 
without the Graduate student, they would not be able to indulge themselves, by 
having their research done by their new-found slaves. It seldom occurs that a 
professor will allow a student to choose his own problem -- to choose something 
in which the student may be interested -- not something in which the student 
has to acquire aninterest or else depart. Furthermore, any attempt by the 
the student to introduce radically new concepts is usually dismissed summarily. 
He becomes merely a reiteration of his research directors’ views. Under the 
guise of doing research, he becomes, if he is to survive the course, merely 
a rubber stamp for the views of his director. Surely this is not true research. 
And what about developing individual initiative? Is Graduate School merely an 
extension of the lecturing process so prevalent in our universities, where the 
notes of the professor become the notes of the student, without having passed 
through the head of either? Honest non-conformity -=- honest doubt -- honest 
skepticism is essential to the learning process. It is more so in the 
case of research. One of the greatest impediments to progress (and this I 
believe is the purpose of research) is a prior, and unalterable conviction -- 
we know it by another name in everyday life -- it is prejudice. Many professors 
are so unalterably dedicated to a particular problem that they continue to do 
work in the field long after their usefulness in the particular field has 
expired. They continue, as it were, to whip a dead horse. In order not to 
become encumbered by his own prejudices, a professor should spend no more than 
say five years on a given problem. After that, it should be abandoned to others 
so that a fresh approach can be tried, 


I said earlier that I was amused by statements as to the shortage of Ph.D's. 
I am amused because so little is being done to remedy the situation, Literally 
thousands of persons with Bachelor's degrees would go on to Graduate School if 
they could, financially. Invariably they cannot. First of all there is very 
limited, almost token, public support for graduate study. In the field of the 
sciences, for example, there are the limited National Research Council Fellow- 
ships and Bursaries, some provincial bursaries and a few from some of Canada's 
industrial giants (C.I.L., Aluminum Company of Canada, etc.) while in the 
Social Sciences and Humanities, there are Canada Council grants. These awards 
assist in meeting but do not begin to meet, the demand for assistance. Many 
more people would continue their education beyond the undergraduate level, were 
it economically feasible to do so, Why, for example, is there no way open to 
students, who so desire, to do graduate work at night? Why do we waste time 
giving an evening lecture course entitled, "So you're visiting Europe this 
year," (as I saw advertised in a brochure put out by one of our sister univer- 
sities) while claiming to be unable to accommodate evening students for graduate 
work? We claim to need more Ph.D's yet we make it virtually impossible for any 
but a select few to begin the process of becoming one, and we do our best to 
discourage and humiliate the prospective Ph.D. Do you know that in England, 
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you can get a Ph.D. externally? A friend of mine did so, and his degree is 

as fully recognized as one gained by our system (i.e. x years in full time 
residence, where x is usually four years after an Honours Bachelors degree. ) 

I know that it is also possible to do a Ph.D. degree at night in certain 
universities in the United States. Why then is there this resistance to do 

so in Canada? Are our Ph.D's any better because we made them almost starve 

to acquire it? Are we better off for allowing only a privileged few to under- 
take the requisite studies, not because of academic insufficiency, but because 
of its being economically unfeasible? 


We have also to ask ourselves whether the rewards, in the present system, 
make the labour and expense of getting a Ph.D. worth while? How does our 
System compare with that in vogue elsewhere? The anSwer to the first question 
is no! For the same effort, a student would be better advised to become a 
doctor of medicine or dentistry, or a lawyer. At least people would know 
what you are. When you have a Ph.D. it could be in anything from "The 
Suspenders of Henry VIII" to "The Theory of Relativity." You are a "doctor", 
which the public, here in America, seems to low-rate. When you do a Ph.D., 
especially in the field of science, you are actively engaged in research 
work for a minimum of three calendar years, oftentimes six and even seven 
days a week -= fifty weeks of the year. (Most graduate schools force you 
to take two weeks holiday per year). Many times students also work in the 
lab at night on their problem, Then there are examinations on course-work, 
the accumulation of data from your experiments, and the writing and defence 
of a suitable thesis before an examining jury. Only after this are you granted 
the Ph.D. degree, and yet the public is loathe to call you "doctor", A medical 
doctor or a doctor of dental surgery does not have to seek public acceptance 
of his right to the title of “doctor.” If you can afford it, and want prestige, 
then you would be better advised to get a doctorate in either of these fields, 
than you would in getting a Ph.D. The same situation does not exist in Europe. 
There the person with a doctorate in any field whatsoever is never permitted 
to forget his title -~ he is ‘Herr Doctor‘ everywhere and to everyone, and his 
wife is seized with his academic accolades as well. She automatically becomes 
"Frau Doctor’ such and such. Perhaps this is carrying things to the extreme, 
but there is some merit in the continental European system. While political 
freedom is a rarity in many European countries, academic freedom exists to an 
amazing degree. A friend of mine, who is the holder of the ‘Candidat’ degree 
(roughly the equivalent of our Ph.D.) told me that as a holder of this degree, 
he was granted an allowance by the state,in order that he might be economically 
free to pursue whatever field of study he chose. Despite their failure to 
recognize political freedom, as being important, the government of his former 
country recognized the importance of academic freedom. 


I have said earlier that I would be tempted to discourage students from 
studying for’ the Ph.D. under the existing system, and I have attempted to out- 
line .some of the facets of the present system, as I have seen them. I do feel, 
however, that graduate work is both necessary and highly desirable. The question 
is what remedial means should be introduced in order to correct some of the 
abuses existing in the present system. We at Sir George Williams have a unique 
opportunity for daring in the field of graduate work. First off, let us accept 
without hesitation the inevitability of graduate work at our university. For 
years we resisted, in vain, the introduction of Honours courses in our curriculum. 
Second, we should extend the graduate school facilities to both day and evening 
students. Let us plan this when we think in terms of our graduate program. 
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Third, we must encourage radicalismand boldness in our graduate school. The 
emphasis should be on originality rather than on conformity. If a student 

can prepare a satisfactory doctoral thesi in.two years, I see no reason on 
earth why he should be forced to spend three years or more, just because some 
archaic statute dictates so, Safeguards can easily be built into whatever 
innovations we make regarding the granting of degrees. You may recall that 
during World War. II, McGill turned out at least two classes in Medicine, each 
of which studied for two years (instead of the usual four.) Fourth, the Public 
and the Government must be kept informed as to the problems of financing an 
education, here in Canada, at all levels, and they must have the alternatives 
clearly spelled out for them -- either we continue on our present conservative, 
penny-pinching path, with the resultant dearth of specialized people, or we 
embark on a more realistic program of providing the opportunity for greater 
numbers of people to partake of the experience of higher education, with the 
resultant benefits to our country as a whole. 


I believe that we at Sir George have a kind of academic Utopia, within 
our grasp. By a Utopia, I mean not some fuzzy notion of an impossible ideal, 
but rather a working model as a term of reference. The proximity between 
our ideal working model and our actual model will depend on the extent to 
which those in authority are vigilant and bold. Vigilant against the inclusion 
of all of the pet trappings of the usual Canadian Graduate school -- bold, in 
the extent to which they will introduce needed changes in the present system, 
as it exists elsewhere. If the university authorities demonstrate the vigour 
and zeal which they have utilized in the past, I have no doubt that we at 
Sir George will claim our Utopia. Then I would happily reply to the eager 
undergraduate, "... of course you should study for a Ph.D.(at Sir George 
Williams or a similarly enlightened institution)." 


by Thomas fF. Massiah 
Lecturer in Chemistry 
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TEACHER: SOCRATES TEACHER EVALUATION 


A. PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS 


Rating 
(high to low) 
4 5 


Bbe: O Oa 
oooog 
s peettiaite nooomo 
cl 


i. CL.Eong 


1. Personal appearance 


2. Self-confidence 


4, Adaptability 


. CLASS MANAGEMENT 


B 
1. Organization [a a C] C] 
ed ia 
3. Utilization of supplies LC C] C] C] 


2. Room appearance 


Comments 


Dresses in an old sheet draped 
about his body 


Not sure of himself - always 
asking questions 


Speaks with a heavy Greek 
accent 


Prone to suicide by poison when 
under duress 


Does not keep a seating chart 


Does not have eye-catching 
bulletin boards 


Does not use supplies 


C,. TEACHER-PUPIL RELATIONSHIPS 


1..Tact and consideration CT] CT C] C] 
2. Attitude of class CT (Vv Cl C] C] 


Places student in embarrasing 
situation by asking questions 


Class is friendly 


D. TECHNIQUES OF TEACHING 


1. Daily preparation CI C] C] Cl 
2. Attention to course of Fr] CJ C] C] 


study 


3. Knowledge of subject Ba, 0 - C] 


matter 


Does not keep daily lesson plans 


Quite flexible-allows students 
to wander to different topics 


Does not know material-has to 
question pupils to gain know- 
ledge 


E, PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDE 


1. Professional ethics C] C] CJ C 


2. In-service training 7 Fat a C] 
3. Parent relationships (= Cl EJ CJ WY] 


RECOMMENDATION: Does not have a place in Education. 


Does not belong to professional 
association or PTA 


Complete failure here - has not 
even bothered to attend college 
Needs to improve in this area- 
parents are trying to get rid 
of him 


Should not be rehired. 


THE SUN ECLIPSED 


The viewing of the total eclipse of the sun on July 20th involved one 
of those astronomical miracles which occasionally occur as a reward for a 
blameless life. The opposite type of experience is much more frequent, which 
is probably a slur on the reputation of astronomers. 


A special train carried more than 300 interested people from Montreal 
to Grand'Mere in the afternoon and returned the same evening. It was a motley 
crowd including hordes of children (apparently so that they could boast in 
later life that they had actually witnessed the total eclipse of 1963) and 
much portable equipment. The town of Grand'Mere had received so much publi- 
city as the best and most convenient area from which to view the phenomenon 
that it went all out to welcome the visitors. The train was met at the station 
by two bands ~~ one a huge aggregation of females in majorette costume, the 
other a masculine group also in fancy uniform. We disembarked from the train 
to the sound of music. Then a voice came over a loudspeaker expressing the 
hope that visitors would notice that the railway station building had been 
freshly painted in honour of the event. The bands preceded our straggling 
procession of astronomers for several blocks to a sports arena where further 
music and some fancy marching were provided, with speeches of welcome by the 
Mayor and other dignitaries. We were made honorary citizens of Grand’Mere 
for the day -- "more children for the Grandmother" said His Worship. Then we 
were turned loose on an adjoining sports field which had been reserved for our 
use. 


It was, on the whole, a dejected crowd of watchers because the weather 
was not only cloudy but also distinctly foggy. The sky was clear enough to 
reveal fitfully the diminishing crescent of the sun as the dark dise of the 
moon slowly advanced over its face. This was not, however, what the group 
had come to see, and there were dire predictions that the expedition would 
prove fruitless because there seemed no hope that we could secure anything 
like a clear view of the main event -- totality, timed for 5.39 p.m. E.D.T. 
and lasting 65 seconds. 


Then the miracle happened. About 15 minutes before zero-hour a small 
patch of blue sky opened up not far away from the sun. Three hundred guesses 
were made on that sports field as to whether or not there was any chance of 
this tiny peep-hole in the clouds drifting over the sun at the critical time, 
It did. The view of the event was as near perfect as most of us could wish. 
There were one Anglican clergyman and two Roman Catholic priests among the 
watchers: the belief was expressed afterwards that they must have done some 
prodigious and effective praying during that nervous interval. 


The gradual approach of midnight darkness was most impressive. It gave 
an eerie and ghostly feeling, but it was sufficiently dense to cause the set 
of floodlights around the sports field to light up automatically. Apparently 
no one had remembered to guard against this, and it must have interfered with 
most of the photography on the field. Then came the breath-taking instant 
when the corona surrounding the sun sprang into view -= invisible except when 
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the glare of the sun‘s disc is cut off by the obscuring moon. On this occasion 
the corona was not impressive as to size, but for most of us it was the first 

time we had ever viewed it. It lasted for the whole of the 65 seconds of total- 
ity. Cameras clicked repeatedly all over the field, and other instruments were 
brought into play. One man had a rectangular fish-tank filled with water balanced 
on top of a car: what he was trying to do with it is still a mystery. Many of us 
were content just to watch and let the magnificent spectacle sink in. 


The fantastic climax came at the end of the 65 seconds, just as the shifting 
disc of the moon began to uncover the extreme edge of the sun. Some valley on 
the moon's surface, seen in profile, allowed a localized burst of sunlight to 
shine through, and for a couple of seconds we were dazzled by this Diamond Ring 
effect -- so called because that is exactly what it looks like. A unified gasp 
went up from the sports field. Photographers who were lucky enough to click at 
that instant must have secured pictures that will be stored forever in their 
family archives. It was the realization that these changing light patterns 
were coming to us from a source 93 million miles away that made them so awesome. 
The anticlimax of the expedition was, of course, the dreary journey home. But 
there was a good deal to talk about. 


E. Russell Paterson 


Assistant Professor of Natural Science. 


i 20. 
SCIENCE AND "TRUTH" 
by Dean S. Madras 


With the appearance in 1958 of C.P. Snow's paper The Two Cultures - the 
scientific and the traditional - which do not communicate, there has been an 
active revival of the whole question of science versus everything else. The 
issues are as controversial as they are important. 


A paper on this problem by Dr. Robert M. Hutchins entitled The Scientist's 
Morality appeared recently.* Dr. Hutchins, former president of the University of 
Chicago, is one of the elder statesmen of American higher education and is famous 
for his willingness to try new university curricula in the attempt to resolve some 
of the problems of over~specialization which beset academic life to-day. Therefore, 
it is with considerable interest that one turns to his article; an interest heightened 
by the opening paragraphs. 


"I do not know much about science, but I know a 
lot about scientists. Though I do not know much about 
professional politics, I know a lot about academic 
politics - and that is the worst kind. Woodrow Wilson 
said that Washington was a snap after Princeton. Not 
only is academic politics the worst kind of politics, 
but scientists are the worst kind of academic politicians. 


I wish at the outset to repudiate C.P. Snow, who 
intimates in one of his books that scientists should be 
entrusted with the world because they are a little bit 
better than other people. My view, based on long and 
painful observation, is that professors are somewhat 
worse than other people, and that scientists are somewhat 
worse than other professors.’ 


This rather startling statement by Dr. Hutchins must have been prompted 
by some unusual deeds which only professors of science, allegedly the worst 
of all, could have committed. What were these? 


‘The chairman of a scientific department of the University 
of Chicago marched into my office one day and told me that we 
could not appoint one of the world's leading theoretical 
astronomers because he was an Indian, and black. Another faculty 
member, a great American sociologist, who was president of the 
American Sociological Association, once informed me that it would 
be impossible to appoint a Negro to the faculty because ali the 
graduate students would leave. We appointed the Negro anyway. 

As far as I know, no graduate students left. 


The University of Chicage medical school violently resisted 
admitting Negro students. Negroes and Jews who had noncommittal 
names and were not otherwise visible to the naked eye were detected 
in photographs required with applications for admission. It took 
an executive order from my office to eliminate this requirement. 
Fortunately, the medical school did not know that under the statutes 
of the University I had no power to issue such an order.’ 


Minority of One: November 19, 1963 
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Are professors or scientists the only ones guilty of such practices? 
The fact that discrimination can occur in academic departments of astronomy, 
sociology and medicine might prove that even these studies do not carry with 
them a built-in implication of morality. Presumably scientists can show the 
same prejudices as the rest of society. But there is more to this charge. 
There is something about science which leads to this attitude among its 
practitioners. What can this be? 


"It is clear that the behaviour of professors is 
questionable at best. Scientists are worse than other 
professors because they have special problems ... 

(The scientist) labors on the topic of his dissertation, 
wins the Nobel prize by the time he is thirty-five, and 
suddenly has nothing to do. He has no general ideas, and 
while he was pursui ig his specialization science has gone 
past him. He has no alternative but to spend the rest of 
his life making a nuisance of himself.’ 


This would indeed be a factor if all or most scientists actually won the Nobel 
prize at 35. Since the number of scientists that win the Nobel prize at any 

age is likely to remain small, there must be another and more profound reason 
for Hutchins' castigation of science. Science allegedly operates by a perverted 
and parochial theory of truth. 


*The pursuit of truth, they say, is the collection of 
facts. Facts can be experimentally verified. Thus, the 
only method of seeking truth is the scientific method. The 
only knowledge is scientific knowledge, and anything else is 
guesswork or superstition.’ 


There is validity to this charge that science has a rigorous definition 
of truth which seems almost unimaginative to the non-scientist. Science defines 
truth tentatively and operationally. Truth is that which can be verified. Any 
observation or theory must be verified for it to be accepted. If further advances 
show that earlier concepts are erroneous, they must be discarded. There is no 
appeal against verification, except better verification through better investigation. 


Science has achieved much by means of this principle, from the minute detail 
of atomic structure to the infinite dimensions of the galaxies. The same procedure 
has disclosed the chemical reactions of living organisms enabling the physician to 
prolong life expectancy from 50 years in 1900 to 70 in 1963. 


Hutchins objects to the Verification Principle because its upholders allegedly 
wish to impose it in fields where it does not belong. 


‘The propagandists and misinterpreters of science have 
set the tone for the whole learned world in the United States. 
Their slogan is, "If you ean't count it, it doesn't count." The 
influence of this slogan is felt in literature, philosophy, 
languages, and of course in the social sciences.' 


How valid is this accusation that other disciplines have declined only because 
of the demonstrated success of the verification principle in the natural sciences? 
Perhans the non-sciences need their own methodology and their own definition of 
truth. Perhaps the word should not be used at ail. If "ideology" must replace 
"truth", let the distinction be made so that the adherents of an ideology do not 
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claim that they are in possession of the "real truth". While semanticists are 
working on this problem the physical sciences will not abandon the Verification 
Principle. 


Even Hutchins apparently does not expect this. "Understanding science is 
an indispensable part of a liberal education,” he writes. "St. John's College 
with which I had something to do is the only college in the United States that 
requires four years of laboratory science for every student. An education with- 
out science is no education at all." What then is the enigma about science? 


C.P. Snow sees the intellectual and moral crisis around science as a 
dichotomy of two cultures wherein he sides with the scientist because, presumably, 
the scientist knows something about literature, music and the liberal arts, but 
the non-scientist knows next to nothing about the content of science. Hutchins 
rejects this dichotomy of the two cultures because, he alleges, science has taken 
over completely, and has given us only an ineffective and confused "pseudo-science". 
This has created an intellectual failure, rendering us incapable of analyzing our 
present condition. 


Science did not create the intellectual failure, although it may have made 
man aware of his earlier naivete. He used the word truth too readily. For two 
centuries, man has been saying that a new morality will have to be built or negotiated. 
How is this to be done? It will require the intelligence and genius of modern man 
and little is to be gained by debunking the scientific method which, after all, did 
help man to see himself aspart of nature. Is the proper evaluation of the scientific 
method, truth and knowledge merely a curricular matter, or would such an evaluation 
help men to know what they might believe, and how they might communicate? Is the 
problem the success of science, or a reluctance to study man scientifically? 
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The Foundation of a Film Library of Canada 


Within our century, and within the living memory of many of us, a new 
and great art form has emerged that has altered profoundly the traditional 
triumvirate eminence of dram, poetry, and the fine arts. This new art is the 
cinema, comprising elements of all three, making possible insights into the 
nature of human experience within the traditional range of none. 


The beginnings of every other art have been lost to us, destroyed 
by neglect and mildew; and the beginnings of the cinematic art are fast passing 
into oblivion as well. As usual, it is the French community which seems to be 
making the first efforts toward the preservation and protection of early films 
and cinematographic documents; the first efforts in Canada are being made here 
in Montreal, and involve the Faculty of Sir George. The following is a trans- 
lated excerpt from an article by one of Canada's best film critics, Patrick 
Straram, in Cité Libre, December, 1963. (Trans. by R.J.S.) 


A cinema here presupposes that it should be possible, finally, to 
see all films. 


An important event has taken place - the Renoir Week - and an important 
phenomenon is in gestation - the foundation of a Canadian film library. 


Even if a more or less progressive government considered that it would 
be serving the common interests by partially subsidizing some experimental films, 
a Film Library remains indispensible, in order that education and culture for 
the masses be more than empty words. 


The Jean Renoir Week was a success, and satisfied the needs of a 
growing group of cinema lovers who wish to remain up to date. It permitted a 
second look at, and for many the discovery of, extraordinary films like Boudu 
Sauvé des Eaux and Le Crime de Monsieur Lange, or that major work at the 
beginnings of the better modern cinema: La Regle du Jeu. The Renoir Week would 
hardly have been possible without Henri Langlois, the founder and irreplaceable 
director of the Cinémathéque Francaise. The Guardian Dragon who watches over 
treasure, as the late Jean Cocteau called him, enlivens the first cinema library 
in the world with matchless competence and sprightliness. Several tens of 
thousands of films in its vaults - six different films showing every day, in 
two theaters - and Langlois is insatiable. The major works by themselves hardly 
concern him, as such, He would like to preserve everything. Success means, to 
be to the cinema what the Bibliothéque Nationale is to all writing: "The whole 
memory of the world"... Let there be no mistake: without the Cinémathéque in 
Langlois’ style, there would be no Truffaut, no Chabrol, no Rohmer, no Godard... 
The history of art proves time and again: it is the company and knowledge of a 
past which incites the creative artist to experiences and a reaching beyond 
limits, from which works are born that make an art progress and evolve which would 
otherwise die... 


Today a Canadian Film Library appears possible and even probably. Serge 
Losic, the official Montreal representative of the Cinémathéque Francaise, and Guy- 
L. C6té, director of "Connaissance du Cinéma," responsible for the Renoir Week... 
appear henceforth to be collaborating in the foundation and truly permanent operation 
of a public service organization, possessed of by-laws, able to rely on the support 
of official institutions: the Canadian Museum and Library of Cinema. 


If some agreements can be reached with the Municipality (the first, in my 
opinion, to have urgent need of a Film Library), perhaps vaults for the storage of 
films and a hall for regular showings will be obtained....It is now nearly certain 
that a year from now, a Canadian Film Library will be functioning in Montreal - 
(also making courses in cinema possible, first at Sir George Williams, to be 
directed by Serge Losic, and eventually at the University of Montreal...... ) 


